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marriage of James to the Duke's illegitimate daughter and for the
provision of a jointure out of Irish revenues; but these and other more
direct negotiations for Lorraine's assistance in the reconquest of Ireland
came to nothing, nor does it appear that Lorraine on his side entered
into them seriously.

After two months in Brussels without tangible results, James's advisers
began to quarrel among themselves. The Spanish authorities were
passively hostile, for they were anxious to remain on good terms with
the revolutionary government in England; funds were so low that
James ceased to have formal dinners and had to be content with "two
dishes a meal in his chamber"; Henrietta Maria in Paris refused to send
supplies. She was determined to get James back to Paris, not because
she wanted him near her, but in order to vindicate her authority: as
Nicholas put it, "that they may have the new modelling of him and teach
him to bow to the Baal of the Louvre, which is the Idol which hath
ruined our Israel". In these circumstances James determined to try
The Hague again. Lord Byron had already been there to persuade the
Prince and Princess to receive him, but the Prince died early in
November, and his posthumous son, William, who was to play so
disastrous a part in James's life, was born on December 4. Further-
more, Henrietta, though James had written to her asking her to use her
good offices with the Prince and Princess, laid her positive commands
on her daughter not to receive him. Consequently when in the first days
of December the party sent a messenger in advance to announce that
they were on the way, the Princess, "who was wholly governed by the
Queen", replied that the visit was inconvenient ("which unkindness
these Boers do wonder at", says Nicholas). They therefore turned east
and spent a month at Rhenen, where James's aunt, the unfortunate
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, had a house.

Meanwhile Henrietta Maria had invoked the aid of Charles, and from
Scotland Charles sent Henry Rainsford to James with a letter scolding
him for leaving France without orders and commanding him to return
to Paris and to reduce his household; these instructions end, however,
on a kindlier note, expressing sympathy for James chafing at a life of
inaction and admitting his right to choose his own servants, but at the
same time they threatened with dire penalties any of those servants
who should dare to advise James not to obey Charles's present orders.
James did not obey them, but sent Richard Fanshaw to his brother and
excused himself on the ground that his conduct had been misrepresented
by his mother, who, indeed, had no great reputation for truthfulness.
About the same time or a little earlier Jermyn, without the Queen
Mother's knowledge, paid a flying visit to Rhenen, staying only one
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